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From the Westminster Review. 
The Early Quakers, and Quakerism. 


“Bark a Quaker, and he is a poor crea- 
ture,” is one of the oracular sayings we find 
treasured up in Coleridge’s “Table Talk,” 
very possibly piqued out of him by the disco- 
very that the bark was too thick and “ gnarl- 
ed” for his oracles to penetrate; style not 
signifying much to the thorough-bred Friend, 
and the tone of Coleridge’s thought—metaphy- 
sical disquisitions on the Logos and the Church 
not being likely, to use a Quaker expression, 
to meet the witness in his heart. But whether 
the saying was the result of pique or not, we 
doubt not that in the minds of many it would 
meet with aresponse. These formal form-haters 
—what is their form-hating but formalism? 
their virtue lies in their hats, as Samson’s did 
in his hair. Unhat them, bark them, and you 
will, as Coleridge says, find the inside hollow 
and rotten. And yet, if there be no sap left 
in the tree, whence these fruits of slave eman- 
cipation, prison reforms, Irish famine relief 
funds, and other effective philanthropies! But 
in truth there are few subjects on which the 
popular notion is more contradictory and con- 
fused than on this one of the meaning of Qua- 
kerism. Let us imagine a Quaker—look for 
bim with our mind’s eye—and the chances 
are, we shall see no definite picture, but a 
series of dissolving views ; at one time a sleek 
portly personage cased in the best of broad- 
cloth, his eyes peeping slily out from under 
his beaver, his stiff upper lip frowning down 
on a snow-white neckcloth, a heavy dragoon 
armed to the teeth for the field of bargain- 
making. At another time a wild dreamy- 
eyed fanatic, testifying against the priest in 
his “ steeple-house,” and refusing “hat hon- 
our” to the “ creature,” even though he be the 
judge on his bench or the Queen on her throne ; 
now an Elizabeth Fry chanting forth words of 
comfortable counsel to haggard Magdalens 
and staring prisoners; then a William Allen 
“feeling a concern” to say what seemed to 
him the truth to his friend the Czar, such 
truth more needed by that friend than even the 
consolation by the outcast. Or, if we bea 
protectionist squire trampling down our here- 
ditary clods, likelier still the image flitting be- 
fore our fancy will be a John Bright, hounding 
On the canaille to an inroad on our broad 
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acres. Which, then, is the true Quaker, the| ing little Friends, with their stumpy hats aud 


real Simon Pure? Or, perhaps, after all, this 
changeful appearance is not so much the fault 
of the staid Friend, whose besetting sin surely 
is not changefulness, as that of the medium 
through which we look, more or less distorted 
by our prejudices. 

Not that these prejudices are to be wonder- 
ed at; considering what kind of thing we are 
judging, the wonder would be if there were 
none. Quakerism is a high profession of mo- 
rality, and our profession thereof, unless much 
above the average, will not incline us to look 
lovingly on the high professors: it will be well 
if we do not consider their profession an in- 
sult, Again, the vested interests in established 
forms and ordinances are very sensitive ; the 
quick wits and ready tongues who gain fame 
and power, food for the hunger of their vanity 
if not of their bodies, by the art and mystery 
of clothing souls in these forms, will make out 
all new fashions as ugly as possible; much 
more will they cry out against these sans cu- 
lottes, these shameless souls who roam through 
the spiritual world—ay, and worse still— 
thrive in it, naked as they were made, reckless 
of all priestly garb. To the priests, then, and 
to the priest-ridden, and to many who are nei- 
ther one nor the other, but who, finding this 
form-clothing a defence in the storm of temp- 
tation, do yet believe in the mystical power of 
the sacraments and in the prerogative of or- 
dained officers to administer them,—the man 
who can live a life not only of strict morals, 
but of devout faith, who can be both honest 
man and hearty Christian, without help either 
of the things ministered or of the minister, 
must be a sad stumbling-block and rock of 
offence. ‘ How can you hope to get to hea- 
ven without baptism?” was a question with 
which we remember hearing an honest church- 
goer astonish a Quaker child : “ how can that 
Quaker man be so heavenly-minded without 
baptism?” is a question with which many a 
man cannot but astonish his own soul, or his 
soul’s adviser, To which question, often 
enough, the readiest answer will be, that the 
Quaker is not heavenly-minded ; that it is 
quite a delusion and a mistake to suppose he 
is. 

Nor will the eccentricity of the Quaker’s 
dress and address have been without ils effect 
on our estimate of his character. It is not 
now as it was in William Penn’s days, when 
men said to him, “* Thou me, Thou my dog! 
If thou thou-est me I'll thou thy teeth down thy 
throat ;”* but very likely we have yet in our 
memories the indignant scorn, anything but 
friendly, with which in our school-days we 
used to view those queer-dressed strange-talk- 


* Penn's Preface to “ Fox’s Journal.” 





strait collars and demure gait, and how if our 
papas and mammas brought us up too proper- 
ly to allow us to fling barley to them aud cry, 
“ Quack, quack,” we more than half envied 
those that did. 

Then, moreover, the Quaker is so imprac- 
ticable—his conscience is so troublesome— 
makes him such a crotchetty citizen, will not 
let him swear, or fight, or pay tithes—it comes 
across so many social duties, we hardly know 
what he will do; and yet it does nut answer 
to avenge ourselves on his conscience, for 
though he turns not again, he will not suffer 
in silence ; so, what with his scruples, his pro- 
fessions, his disgracefully bad principles, and, 
worse still, his provokingly good practice, no 
wonder if he be not in the best odour, and if 
there be no slight rejoicing when there is any 
proof or attempt at proof, that he is no better 
than, or rather as bad as, he should be. And 
it is thus we account for the otherwise inexpli- 
cable anomaly that a farrago of personal slan- 
der and vulgar abuse, made only more offen- 
sive by its spice of religious cant, savouring, 
it is hard to say whether most of the Satirist 
or the Record, should have been so well 
received as has been the recent “Story of 
the life of a Quakeress,” by so large a por- 
tion of the respectable, not to say religious, 
press. 

Nevertheless, in the long run, facts outlive 
and cry down prejudices ; give public opinion 
facts, and time to judge them, and it does judge 
rather than prejudge them. Wherefore, mind- 
ful of the past history of Quakerism, so rich 
in good works, and viewing its present influ- 
ence, so indisputably beneficent, the vox populi, 
spite of all such “ Stories,” does yet, and will, 
so long as it feels this influence, pronounce it 
on the whole a good thing. But what good 
thing ? or whence the good? If there be truth 
in its distinguishing principle, how comes it 
that it is held by so few ; that the number even 
of those few diminishes, generation by gene- 
ration? If there be not truth, whence then 
this useful energy ? 

Is Coleridge really right, as Professor Mau- 
rice would seem to think, in supposing that 
the life is out of the tree and only its bark is 
left? Ifso, what kind of explosion must that 
have been in the hearts of the old Quakers, 
which discharged a force of such power, that re- 
bounding from one form of sin and misery to 
another, it even yet deals such hard blows? Or 
if Coleridge be wrong, and the enthusiasm of 
Fox and Barclay and Burroughs yet live in 
the hearts of the Friends—the old fire not ex- 
tinct, though glowing within rather than flam- 
ing without—by what strange tact have they 
harnessed the car of worldly prosperity to the 
fiery steeds of their fanaticism, and given a 





method to their madness which Franklin might 
envy? 

Again, puzzling as it must be to the ortho- 
dox believer to find a man living the life and 
holding the faith of a Christian, and yet deny- 
ing the human conditions, and refusing so 
much of the divine aids of Christianity, it must 
be still more puzzling to the Rationalist or 
sceptical philosopher, that denying so much, 
he should not deny more. ‘ Why stop there, 
good friend ?” he will say : “ thou hast crossed 
the Rubicon, leaped the ditch; it is between 
thee and the orthodox camp: what prevents 
thee then from coming to me? is not the road 
clear between us?” And is it not clear? and 
why does the good Friend look upon the phi- 
losopher with pitying horror, and say that the 
bottomless pit is between them ? 

These questions, and many others suggest- 
ing themselves to the observer of Quakerism, 
make it a noteworthy subject, an experimen- 
tum crucis of psychological theories, the true 
understanding of which would help to solve 
many a social problem, Mr. Bancroft, in his 
history of the United States, thus turns the 
Quakers to account, and makes them hewers 
of wood and diggers of foundations for his tem- 
ple of liberty ; and in the article by M. Mel- 
sund, in the Reoue des Deux Mondes, they 
are curiously used as scare-crows and exam- 
ples to the Socialists and Communists, or, as 
he calls them, the political fanatics of France. 
These papers are composed with care and ex- 
pressed with vigour, and show a knowledge of 
the real life as well as of the apparent peculi- 
arities and mere outward history of this sect 
—so litile understood, or rather so generally 
misunderstood—which in an Englishman 
would be strange, and in a Frenchman is 
nothing short of marvellous; though, could 
Fox, and Penn, and Barclay, look down on 
the French Babel and hear its babblement, 
they would be not a little astonished to be told 
that they were the prototypes of Madame Sand 
and Louis Blanc and Proudhon. And yet the 
confusion of tongues which George Fox did 
hear, which almost drowned his voice, was 
neither less confused nor less loud, though it 
came more from the depth of men’s hearts, 
and was perhaps somewhat more worth hear- 

ing. 

Mins interpretations of God’s will, and con- 
flicting commands in God’s name, were shout- 
ed into his ears, so that his post was hard to 
find; but it was better for him to be thus 
seeking, even if vainly seeking, his post in the 
battle, rather than the pleasantest nook out of 
it—to be doubtful as to what was his duty, 
rather than to have his wits wandering amid 
definitions of his rights. The path to the Pu- 
ritan’s paradise may have been as full of pit- 
falls.as that to the Communist’s gold mine, 
but it was better to walk erect gazing heaven- 
wards, than to be groping in the mud at his 
feet. 

(To be continued.) 


Direct Your Letters Right.—The Post- 
master at Baltimore says misdirections, on the 
part of persons sending letters through the 


mails, are of constant occurrence. An aver- 
age number of five or six for Baltimore firms 
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are weekly found to be advertised in Philadel- 
phia alone. Sixty-eight letters have been 
sent to Baltimore for persons who do not re- 
side there, from one house in New York. 
Since the Ist of April of last year, there have 
been returned to Baltimore from the Dead 
Letter Office, six hundred and five letters of 
value, to be delivered to the writers, if found, 
four-fifths of which failed to reach their desti- 
nation for want of proper direction. 


From Household Words. 


NEEDLES. 


(Continued from page 274.) 


Other inventions were devised from time to 
time ; but were never got into use. The new 
generation of needle-pointers (and an employ- 
er of fifiy years old has seen four generations 
of them) was less ignorant, and somewhat less 
vicious than their predecessors ; but still the 
sacrifice of life went on. It had become a 
point of honour, or of self-will, with the men, 
besides their dread of a lowering of wages, 
not to use any means of self-preservation ; and 
on they went to their early graves, as fast as 
ever, until four years ago. ‘Then there wasa 
strike among the Redditch needle-makers. It 
lasted three months; at the end of which time 
the men became very hungry, very sad, and 
very humble. They made no objection to the 
terms offered by the employers; and the em- 
ployers saw that now was the time to save the 
needle-pointers from their own folly ; and they 
made it a prime condition of renewed con- 
nexion between masters and men, that a cer- 
tain sanitary apparatus should be faithfully 
used. ‘The promise was given; the trial was 
made; the men soon found the comfort and 
advantage of it; they seem, now, likely to live 
as long as other people; and the stranger ob- 
serves that they seem to show off the arrange- 
ment with a certain complacency and pride, 
which prove that it works in excellent accord- 
ance with their will. What this arrangement 
is, we shall tell hereafter, when we have car- 
ried our commodity up to the need of being 
pointed. The number of needle-pointers in 
Redditch, now, is about one hundred and ten; 
a large company to be saved from an early 
and painful death! 

It is not so very long since every needle of 
every size was made separately, from begin- 
ning to end, as sail-makers’ needles and pack- 
ing needles are made still. It is hard to say 
which is most perplexing to the imagination : 
the old method, by which nails, hooks and 
eyes, and needles, were separately fashioned 
by hand: or the present amount of production 
by machinery. We saw, the other day, hooks 
and eyes made by a machine, which gave us 
a strong impression of its being alive (some 
one said it could do everything but speak), by 
which one manufactory sends out a ton per 
week of hooks and eyes. No comment can 
add tothe marvel of the thought—a ton of 
hooks and eyes per week! In needle-making 
there is no such marvellous machinery: the 
marvel consisting chiefly in the dexterity at- 
tainable by human fingers ; but the monstrous 
numbers made are simply overwhelming. We 
saw, on a counter of a warehouse yesterday, 


a set of little parcels, such as a lady might 
carry home all at once in a hand-basket, and 
found that they contained a quarter of a mil- 
lion of needles! Comparing that set of par. 
cels with what else the room contained, we 
gave up the atlempt to comprehend what we 
saw. ‘The room was surrounded with com. 
partments, each of which was filled with simi. 
lac packets. The effort to imagine their con. 
tents, when in use, was like undertaking to 
count the grains of a square yard of sea-beach. 
Yet this was only one room of one manufac. 
tory of one little town! 

Needle-making is now, however, almost 
gone out everywhere else. ‘There was, once, 
a famous manufactory at Long Crendon, in 
Oxfordshire ; but it has languished so long that 
it has nearly expired, The people inter-mar- 
ried with remarkable exclusiveness; exchanged 
ideas with nobody else ; heard, or would hear, 
of no improvement ; chose to remain as they 
were; therefore, of course, they sank. The 
population of Redditch has, meantime, increas- 
ed from fifteen hundred to nearly five thou- 
sand; of whom almost every man, woman, 
and child lives by needles, The neighbouring 
villages contain a population of from four 
thousand to five thousand more : a large pro- 
portion of whom are employed by the Red- 
ditch manufacturers, The lawyers’ and doc- 
tors’ fees were once needles; and the shop- 
keepers’ profits, and the maid-servants’ wages, 
and the houses, and the schools, and the land- 
allotments, and the flower-show prizes, and all 
the good things that may be found there now, 
were once needles too. Finding such things 
come of needles, let us see now how the nee- 
dles come into being. 

We are allowed to go over the Victoria 
Works, the manufactory of Mr. John James; 
and, moreover, into any of the houses of his 
work-people who carry on their business at 
home: which is the case with about three- 
fourths of them, Those who work on Mr, 
James’s premises are well off for air, light, and 
cheerfulness. Some of the rooms overlook 
his pretty garden, and all have plenty of win- 
dows. When once we have left the furnaces 
and boilers, all the rest is clean; and there is 
no sign of ill health in any of the intelligent 
faces. Intelligent they are; for these people 
have had a good school education. Mr. James 
admits no children under ten years of age to 
his employment. He cannot prevent some of 
his people from hiring the help of children un- 
der that age; but his rule is enforced to the 
utmost of his power. Of the work-people, 
thirty-eight can read and write; fourteen read, 
but do not write; and only three can do nei- 
ther. Those three are—a boy, just arrived 
from elsewhere ; a man, of great natural intel- 
ligence, who earns two guineas a week ; and 
a half-wit, who can turn a wheel, but cannot 
learn his letters. ; 

In going over the premises we must pass 
hither and thither, and walk into the next 
street and back again, and even take a drive 
to a certain country mill and return, in order 
to present in their natural order the processes 
of needle-making. 

The best wire comes from Yorkshire ; the 
inferior from Birmingham. ‘There is a small 
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chamber, really pretty in its way, from being} [tis a plan which costs a little money in 
hung round with coils of bright wire, suspend-|the first instance; although it saves a vast 
ed from hooks. This wire is of all thicknesses, |deal in the end. That fan-wheel uses up a 
from the stout kind required for fish-hooks for | third of the water-power appropriated to this 
Newfoundland cod, and for packing and sail-|chamber. The men have, nominally, the 
making needles, to the finest for cambric-nee-|same wages as of old; but they pay their 
dies. In the dark and dingy rooms below, |share of this loss, at the rate of about a shil- 
bits of wire, each the length of two needles, |ling a week. ‘This is their toll for life and 
are cut by a pair of vast shears, well fixed to| health. The masters beara much larger share, 
the wall. ‘The “ measure” is a steel instru-|and with extreme content. It may be men- 
ment, furnished with a screw, which deter-|tioned here, that from the nominally high— 
mines the length of the bundle of wires cut at|extremely high—wages of this class of men, 
once. ‘T'wo iron rings, about five inches in| must be deducted the mill-rents they pay, and 
diameter, are placed on edge, and nearly filled |the cost of their tools—amounting altogether 
with the cut wires, of which there is thus a|to ten or twelve shillings a week. 
pretty large faggot before us, These wires,| We now have the wires straight, and point- 
having come off coils, are curved, and they /ed at both ends. We next find ourselves in 
must be straightened. A sort of hooked po-|a workshop, in the next street to Mr. James’s. 
ker is thrust into the rings, and transports the| Here, we see a stamping machine and die, 
faggot to the furnace, where it is presently | which flattens and prints a space precisely in 
heated red-hot. It is taken out; a curved/the middle of each bit of wire. The print 
iron bar is laid between the rings, and the|shows where the eye is to be, and at the same 
bundle is rolled backwards and forwards on a} time the “ guttering” is done—the forming the 
table until the wires are straight. This is| little channel seen in the heads of all needles. 
called “ rubbing straight.” The workman strikes off five thousand of these 
We now find ourselves in a mill in the|in an hour; that is, he flattens and “ gutters” 
country—a pretty place, with its pond, its un-|the heads of ten thousand needles per hour— 
ceasing gush of water, its little ravine, its| rather an advance upon the old method of do- 
cheerful farmstead, its fields with cows graz- ing each one by hand! Then comes the 
ing, even at this season. There is a miller| punching of the eyes. The punch is double, 
peeping out atus. What does he do here?|of course ; and the boy who works it, perfo- 
One end of the mill is let for grinding flour ;| rates four thousand wires, or eight thousand 
the Other, for grinding needles. We go down|needles per hour. This is dexterous work, 
some steps to a basement-room, where straps /|the wires being laid and removed almost faster 
are revolving with all possible zeal. The|than the eye can follow. 
water-wheel is under our feet; and round us 
are placed four grindstones. Each grindstone 
is furnished with a cap or cover, like a col- 
lapsing Dutch oven, It does not fit closely, 
bat leaves a space, through which the deadly 


(Conclusion next week.) 
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vation of the dry-grinders. A comfortable- Spentipngti Geen vege. ta 


looking needle-pointer is seated on his bench.| There appears to bea belief prevalent in 
He takes up two dozen or so of wires, and|the community, that a person having once 
applies the end to the grindstone. While do-| been the subject of attack of insanity, can 
ing this, he has to roll every wire between his| rarely be restored to entire mental soundness, 
finger and thumb. Backwards and forwards|and it has been objected to the statistics of 
he makes them revolve, in contact with the| Hospitals for the Insane, especially to those 
wheel ; and off flies a shower of sparks. One| portions of them which show the number of 
end being done, he presents the other; for it| recoveries, that they represent merely matters 
must be remembered that these wires are of| of opinion, about which judges of equal acute- 
the length of two needles. As he works, we|ness and experience would arrive at different 
see the dust rushing under the cover, quite| conclusions, as if there were an inherent diffi- 
away from the workman’s face; and we are/|culty in determining in any given case, whe- 
invited to go and see what becomes of it. | ther the patient had been restored to his origi- 
There is a covered fan-wheel in the middle of| nal mental condition, or whether there was 
the chamber, turned by water-power ; and this| not still remaining some lurking unsoundness. 
itis which sucks away the dust from all the| This belief appears to be founded partly on the 
four grindstones at once. We pass outside to| consideration of the number of patients who 
the end of the building, and go down some|are re-admitted into Hospitals, the inference 
more steps, to the brink of the stream which | being drawn from the fact of their having suf- 
is lowing away down the little ravine. Wel fered a second attack, that the first must have 
observe that a patch of the opposite bank, | left behind it some change in the structure of 
some way down,*is whitened—crusted over|the brain, or some weakness of the organ 
with dust ; and, looking carefully, we see puffs, | which has prevented it aflerwards from acting 
as of a thin smoke, coming from behind a grey | with its original integrity, and predisposed it 
stone on our side of the bank. Behind that|to future attacks of disease. But from any 
stone is the outlet from the fan-wheel, and the | knowledge that we possess of the nature of the 
whitening on the grass and brambles is the| affection of the brain giving rise to mental de- 
dust which would have hung about the men| rangement, there can be no ground for sup- 
and within the men, if they had not consented | posing that the disease during its merely tem- 
to this saving measure. porary continuance, produces any structural 
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change, except in those cases in which insani- 
ty is the result of inflammation of the brain or 
its membranes. In cases in which insanity 
returns after having once been removed, it 
would seem to be more in accordance with 
what we know of the nature of the disease, to 
attribute the renewal of the attack to a consti- 
tutional cause, or to defective organization. 
Persons who are subject to these attacks are 
generally of weak or ill-balanced minds, are 
seldom capable of attending properly to the 
ordinary duties of life, and under the influence 
of any over-exciting cause, and, indeed, fre- 
quently without any proximate cause that can 
be discovered, are rendered temporarily in- 
sane, But in the majority of cases, when this 
constitutional predisposition is wanting, there 
appears to be no reason for doubting the entire 
restoration of the patient when once the symp- 
toms of disease have disappeared, nor for ap- 
prehending a second attack, provided proper 
precautions are taken to avoid exciting causes. 
During the year just concluded, the family 
has been spared the visitation of any epidemic 
disease ; though during the latter part of the 
summer dysentery prevailed extensively in the 
vicinity. About this time, however, a number 
of the domestics and two of the patients were 
attacked with a form of fever, accompanied 
by considerable intestinal irritation, of which 
one of the latter, a man seventy-three years 
of age, died afier an illness of three weeks, 
having been an inmate of the Asylum for 
about twenty-five years. Among that class 
who may be considered as permanent residents 
in the Asylum, there are at present twelve in- 
dividuals of more than sixty years of age, who 
together with others of the same class, have 
enjoyed atmost uninterrupted good health ; 
there having been, with the exception men- 
tioned above, scarcely an instance of serious 
indisposition among them, It is among the 
patients recently admitted, that by far the 
greater proportion of cases of severe sickness 
have occurred. Of this class, one patient died 
of Pulmonary Consumption, one of Exhaus- 
tion, and one of Effusion on the Brain. It is 
worthy of remark, that the death from Con- 
sumption is the first that has occurred among 
our patients from that disease for ten years 
past, especially as it is generally considered to 
be one of the most common causes of death 
among theinsane. Exhaustion is a term which 
has been used to designate the cause of death 
in a peculiar form of disease which seems to 
consist principally of intense excitement of the 
nervous system, with a tendency to rapid pros- 
tration of the vital energies, generally termi- 
nating fatally in the course of a few days. 
The case of Effusion on the Brain, was that 
of a patient who had spent about a year in 
the Asylum, and during that time had mani- 
fested symptoms of organic disease of the 
brain. The disease showed its progress by 
repeated attacks of high excitement, in one of 
which she’ died’ from the effects of effusion, 
Of all the painful forms which insanity as- 
sumes, there is none more distressing than 
that in which the natural love of life is sub- 
verted, and the hand of the patient is turned 
against himself; and there are no cases which 
cause more anxiety and call for more unre- 
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be set in grass, laid out with walks, furnished | 
with seats, &c, The lawn surrounding the 
library has been enlarged by the addition of a 
piece of ground on each side of the building, 
and its surface has been in part graded and 
prepared for grass. 


mitting vigilance on the part of the officers 
and attendants of a Hospital. In a large ma- 
jority of cases this form of insanity is curable, 
and we have almost every year received pa- 
tients affected with it, in whom, under the 
restoring influences of the Asylum, we have 
had the satisfaction of seeing the propensity 
gradually give way, and the patient recover. 
During the past year we have had an unusu- 
ally large number of cases of this description, 
in several of whom the disease existed in its 
most active form, and in two instances the 
patients succeeded in accomplishing their fatal 
purpose, notwithstanding every necessary care 
and precaution were supposed to have been 
exercised. In six cases in which the propen- 
sity was believed to be active at the time of 
their admission, the patients have been re- 
stored. 
The physical disorders, which frequently 
accompany the early stages of insanity, and 
which are sometimes the cause of the disease, 
are various. They are also important, inas- 
much as in a certain proportion of cases, they 
terminate the existence of the patient ina 
comparatively short time. From a variety of 
causes they are frequently obscure, and yet 
the recovery of the patient is materially has- 
tened by their timely discovery and proper 
medical treatment. In ascertaining the pre- 
cise nature in any given case, the information 
designed to be elicited by the questions ap- 
pended to the form of Certificate, is an impor- 
tant aid, and I would avail myself of the pre- 
sent occasion, to request that the friends of 
patients about to be placed in the Asylum, will 
be careful to furnish, with the assistance of 
the physician, all the information possible un- 
der the heads of the several Queries. Ina 
disease like insanity, having no fixed charac- 
ter, but in which the symptoms and indications 
vary with every case, no uniform system of 
medical treatment can be adopted ; and in ap- 
plying his prescriptions to meet the exigencies 
of each particular case, the nicest discrimina- 
tion on the part of the physician will frequent- 
ly be required ; and in this department | would 
acknowledge the valuable advice and assist- 
ance which have been rendered by Dr. Evans, 
the attending physician. 

A number of improvements have been made 
to the premises during the year, calculated to 
add to the pleasant appearance of the building 
and grounds, or to increase the comforts of 
our patients, and render the Institution an 
agreeable residence for those who may be 
compelled by disease to make it their tempo- 
rary home. The wood-work of the north-east 
front of the building has been painted through- 
out, and the floors of the halls in both stories 
of the west wing, and the staircase between 
them, have been painted a handsome light 
colour, which contributes greatly to their 
cheerful aspect. The main and side halls in 
the centre building have been papered, and 




































[Remainder next week.] 
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For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 277.) 


William remained a few days longer in the 
north of Ireland. On Second-day, the 17th 
of First month, he visited the Provincial 
School at Lisburn, formerly taught by John 
Gough, where he had a “ relieving opportunity 
with the children and family.” On the next 
First-day, the 23d, he was at Grange Meet- 
ing. This day he notes as clear and sun- 
shiny,—which no day had been for more than 
a week. The weather had been “ blustering, 
stormy and cold.” Outward as well as in- 
ward, things served to depress him. He says 
they had accounts of many shipwrecks, of 
highway robberies, of persons sentenced to 
death for their evil deeds, and adds, ‘* What a 
country this is!” Of the last meeting at 
Grange, he says, it “‘ was more largely attend- 
ed by young people, than any I had been at, 
and I was drawn forth much more in testimo- 
ny than in any heretofore. I have cause 
gratefully to acknowledge that notwithstand- 
ing this going over the ground again was 
greatly contrary to my own will, yet through 
condescending Goodness [which favoured me] 
from place to place, | now feel my mind set at 
liberty to go forward. I write this at my 
kinsman T. G., Jr., who has gone to London, 
on account of his factor’s failing. Oh! the 
perplexity there is in great trade and business. 
[There was] 4500 pounds at stake there,—and 
if they have nothing to pay, he must lose all.” 
Afier attending the last meeting in Ulster pro- 
vince, before setting off for the south, he re- 
marks, “‘ Indeed, it is a poor shattered state 
our Society is in in this Quarter.” 

Passing into Connaught, he rode to Nathan 
Nevit’s, at Ballymurry. On Fourth-day, the 
2nd of Second month, he was at the meeting 
in that place, to which few came, and those 
who did were not punctual to the hour. Wil- 
liam had nothing to say, except to exhort them 
the gathering of the meeting. The next day 
he held a meeting in the same house, 


gree relieved in mind. 


a relative, John Gatchell. 


story, have been painted. 
taining about five acres, situated at the end of| sary it should have some rest. 


mixed gathering. Sarah was favoued with 
clear, weighty, and instructive doctrine to the 
people. 1 had good satisfaction in attending 
the meeting with her.” 


he continued his journey southward, takin 
meetings as he went. 
of Second month, he was at the fore and afier. 


to be more attentive to the time appointed for 


At this 
meeting, the people gathered more orderly, 
and it proved to be “ good, solid and favour- 
ed,” so that he left Ballymurry in a good de- 


He attended various meetings on his way to 
Mount Mellick, where he made his home with 
His carriage broke 
together with the stairs leading to the third|as he drew near the place, and his horse had 
The grove, con-| become so lame in one foot, that it was neces- 
On Second- 
the west wing, has been cleared of under-|day evening, the 14th of Second month, he 
wood, the trees have been trimmed, stumps| says, “Sarah Lynes came to this town, and 
taken up, &c., with the design of appropria-| had a public meeting with the inhabitants,— 
ting it exclusively as grounds for patients, to] which was large, and quiet, considering the 










John Gatchell furnishing him with a horse, 





On First-day, the 27th 


noon meetings at Waterford. He says, “Silent 
in them both. My spirits were greatly sunk, 
and humblingly abased to that degree, that | 
did not know that ever I should open m 

mouth again. At some other places, [[ had 
had] pretty open times,—the word preached 
in plainness of speech came in freeness and 
openness, and made its way ioto the inmost 
part, whereby the hearts of many were ten 
dered, and their spirits contrited. Thus I get 
along. Sometimes [I have] mortifying labours 
in the ministry, [so that] I can hardly say 
whether it is ministry or no. Neither do | 
know, which shall prosper, either this or that, 
or whether they are not both alike good, as to 
answering the ends which are intended by 
Him whose ways are higher than our ways, 
and his thoughts, than our thoughis,—as much 
as the heavens are higher than the earth.” 

He attended the Monthly Meeting at Clon. — 
mel, on Fifih-day, and the Youth’s Quarterly 
Meeting at the same place, on Sixth-day, 
which being pretty comfortable meetings, he 
left the place refreshed and encouraged. On 
First-day, the 13th of Third month, he attend. 
ed the two meetings at Limerick, in which he 
was silent. He remarks, “I believe the crav- 
ing desire of people after words, sometimes 
shuts up the way to the Living Word.” He 
attended Monthly Meeting at the same place, 
on Third-day, and a meeting for worship oa 
Fifth-day, and he says, ‘‘ Was favoured to 
leave them pretty much relieved in mind for | 
the present. But alas! it is so soon cast off. I 
think I never travelled in a country so dis. 
couraging to preach the Gospel in, as Ire. 
land.” 

“Rode to Roscrea, lodged at John Pim’s. 
On First-day attended their meeting forenoon 
and afiernoon. I had very plain preaching, 
and | thought Truth owned the labour, There 
were but few Friends, and a few neighbours. 
On Second-day, rode to Knockballymaher. ht 
was a silent meeting, and a trying spol.” 
Passing on to Mountmellick, he says, “Oa 
Fourth-day (23d), attended their Monthly 
Meeting, which, through condescending Good. 
ness, was, | hope, a profitable season to many 
present. My way was considerably opened 
in the authority of Truth, which sets its own 
seal upon ils own production. The business 
of the Monthly Meeting was conducted witha 
good deal of solid weight. . . On Seventh-day 
morning, went to their Select Quarterly Meet- 
ing at one o’clock, the elders having hada 
meeting by themselves, which began at ten 
It was a poor meeting to me, and [toit. First 
day, atiended their meetings, but had no abili- 
ty as I thonght, given me to espouse the cause 
of God, in a public manner. | heard some of 
the people complaining, that [the meetings] 
were dark, distressing seasons. On Second- 
day, [we had] two sittings for transacting the 
affairs of the church, in which | got considers 
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able relief of mind through honest, plain la-|O Lord! when thy servant shall enter the vale 
bour. On Third-day, the 29th, was held one | Of the shadow of death, may his courage not fail— 


THE FRIEND. 


sitting more to finish the business, and at the Having Christ form'’d within, and his prize full in 


close of it, a meeting for worship, which they 
called a parting meeting. | thought, and told 
divers of them afterwards, that it was more 
than enough, unless it had been better timed. 
To me it appeared a dead sacrifice, On 
Fourth-day, was their week-day meeting, which 
was but short, and [ thought comilortable, 
helping to cheer up for the day before.” 
Turning to the south again, he attended va- 
rious meetings, as he rode towards Cork. He 
attended the Monthly Meeting in that place, 
and also on the 14th of Fourth month, the 
Quarterly. He says, “Men and women met 
in separate houses at ten o’clock, and towards 
two, adjourned until five, when they continued 
the sitting until after seven. They have a 
tedious, round about way of doing business 
here, which with the want of deeper attention, 
and a lively, animated concern, makes [the 
meetings] very exercising and tedious. On 
Third-day, was the parting meeting for wor- 
ship, and at its close an adjournment of the 
meeting of Ministers and Elders. My way 
was in some good measure opened in some of 
these meetings, measurably to the relieving of 
my mind. | was ready to apprehend if in one 
of them I had been more instant in season, it 
would have been better for me and the meet- 
ing. It caused me to remember what | had 
heard John Hunt, of London, say, ‘that if 
Christ would not preach, antichrist will.’ ” 
(To be continued.) 
















a 
Selected. 
THE DEATH OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


“Let me die the death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his !”—Num. xxiii. 10. 


With a witness within, and a record on high, 

Say why should the chosen of God fear to die— 

Why tremble and pause at the portal which opes 

To the scene of their joys and the home of their 
hopes ? 


To the labouring man, when his task is nigh done, 
How welcome the sight of the fast-setting sun: 
When the burden and heat of his toiling are o’er, 
How glad is the greeting that waits at his door! 


How sweet is repose to the weary and worn; 
How bright to the watcher the waking of morn ; 
How grateful is peace to the spirit distress’d, 
The moment of joy to the war-riven breast! 


*Tis thus with the Christian, when death comes 
apace; 

There is hope in his heart, and a smile on his face; 

There's a heavenly calm, and a rapture sublime, 

As the child of eternity’s parting with time. 


To the lab’rer for God, 'tis the sunset of life, 
The end of its trials, its toil, and its strife— 
When done with his labours, he enters his rest, 
The place where the faithful forever are blest. 


To the servant who, watching, doth wait for his 


Lord, 
*Tis the plaudit “ Well done!” the welcoming word ! 
The passport to glory, sent down from the sky, 
The signal that saith, “Thy redemption is nigh!” 


Yea, blessed are they, who by conquering grace, 

Have fought a good fight and have finish’d their 
race, 

And, who when the time of departure is near, 

Have found that in faith there is triumph o’er fear. 


view, 
May thy rod and thy staff guide him happily through. 
[Methodist Protestant. 


a 
Selected. 
TRY TO BE CHEERFUL. 


We always should try to be cheerful, 
Whatever our life’s lot may be; 

It needs but a little exertion 
To keep the heart happy and free. 

Though dark clouds of gloom hover o’er us, 
We need not to sink in despair; 

There’s nought to be had from repining, 
Which makes worse the ills we’ve to bear. 


The pathway of life is so varied, 

So mingled with hopes and with fears, 
No wonder we often feel wear 

Of threading its lab’rinth of cares. 
But it is unworthy our manhood 

To think we shall never get through, 
While there is a heaven above us, 

And always a God to look to. 


Life is blent with pleasure and sorrow— 
We must have the smile and the tear; 
There’s always a something to try us, 
And yet there’s a something to cheer. 
O’er every ill we shall triumph, 
If we but enact well our part ; 
It matters. not what may befall us. 
If we try to keep a glad heart. 


—_—_ 


For “The Friend.” 


PETER COLLINSON. 


(Concluded from page 278.) 


1693-4, in a house opposite to Church alley 
St. Clement’s Lane, Lombard street, London 
He resided for many years at the Red Lion 


around London, 


them which lasted while they lived. 
useful members. 


While unremitting in hi 


a hurry, while he maintained this extensiv 


correspondence with great punctuality, and 
laid so many of the learned and ingenious un- 


der obligations to him, in distant parts of th 


globe, by acquainting them with the discove- 


From the appendix to the work we abstract 
the following outlines of Peter Collinson’s life. 
He was born on the 28th of the First month, 


on Grace-church street, where, as a wholesale 
woollen draper, in company with his “ brother 
James, he accumulated a handsome estate. In 
1724, he married Mary, the daughter of Mi- 
chael Russell, Esq., of Mill Hill, Hendon.” 
‘« Peter Collinson’s attachment to Natural His- 
tory, led him early to make a collection of 
dried specimens of plants, and he availed him- 
self of his ready access to the best gardens 
He became intimate with 
the most eminent Naturalists of his time—and 
was one of the few who visited Sir Hans 
Sloan, at all times familiarly ; a firm friend- 
ship having been early established between 
There 
were but few articles in that superb collection, 
now the British Museum, commenced by his 
friend, with which he was not familiar. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 
1728, and became one of the most diligent and 


attention to business, he extended his corres- 
pondence upon Natural History, and all mat- 
ters connecied with the arts and sciences, the 
world over. Such was his diligence and eco- 
nomy of time that he never appeared to be in 


285 


ries and improvements in Natural History 
around him, that he received like information 
from them in return. Cadwalader Colden, 
Esq-, of New York, and Dr. Franklin and 
James Logan, of Philadelphia, as well as Joha 
Bartram, were among his particular, and most 
valued correspondents. His aid to the Phila- 
delphia Library was extended, in a similar 
manner, to many others in the: vicinity ; and 
was promotive of widely extended and lasting 
good, which entitle his name to our grateful 
remembrance, and secure to Dr. Darlington 
many thanks for bringing it vividly to mind. 
During the residence of Linnzus in England, 
he contracted a close intimacy with him, which 
continued a life long, and abounded in the re- 
ciprocation of kind offices. As an Antiqua- 
rian, he was not less eminent and distin- 
guished, 

“ His first improvements, and collections in 
Horticulture were at Peckham, in Surrey ; 
here they became extensive and very interest- 
ing. In 1749, when he removed to Ridgway 
House at Mill Hill, he began the transplanting 
of them, which occupied him for two years. 
He was sometimes despoiled of these treasures 
so near his heart, but always bore his loss 
patiently, while he strove to supply their place. 

“¢While in the country he spent most of 
his time in his garden, taking care of the trees 
and plants, and observing the operations of 
nature: he was exceedingly fond of fruit, and 
a perpetual admirer of flowers, always having 
them in his house, from the early snow-drop 
to the autumn cyclamen.’ ” 

‘“‘ That singularly good man,” says Robert 
Southey, in speaking of Peter Collinson, 
“availed himself of his mercantile connection, 
and of the opportunities afforded him by the 
Royal Society, of which he was one of the 
most diligent and useful members, to procure 
seeds and plants from all parts of the world, and 
these he liberally communicated to his friends. 
So they found their way first into the gardens 
of the curious, then of the rich, and lastly, 
when their beauty recommended them, spread 
themselves in those of ordinary persons, He 
divided his time between the counting-house 
in Grace-church street, and his country house 
and garden at Mill Hill near Hendon ; it might 
have grieved him could he have foreseen that 
his grounds there would pass into the hands 
of a purchaser who in mere ignorance rooted 
out the rarest plants, and cut down trees which 
were scarcely to be found in perfection any- 
where else in the kingdom at that time. 


truly said that, not having any public station, 
he was the means of procuring national advan- 
tages for his country, and possessed an influ- 
ence which wealth cannot purchase, and will 
be honoured when titles are forgotten. For 
thirty years he executed gratuitously the com- 
missions of the Philadelphia Subscription Li- 
brary, the first that was established in Ameri- 
ca; he assisted the directors in their choice of 
books, took the whole care of collecting and 
shipping them, and transmitted to the directors 
the earliest account of every improvement in 
agriculture and the arts, and of every philoso- 
phical discovery. 

“ Franklin, who was the founder of that 
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*‘ Mr. Collinson was a man of whom it was - 
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library, made his first electrical experiments 
with an apparatus that had been sent to it as 
a present by Peter Collinson. He deemed it, 
therefore, a proper mark of acknowledgment 
to inform him of the success with which it had 
been used, and his first essays on electricity 
were originally communicated to this good 
man. ‘They were read in the Royal Society, 
‘where they were not thought worth so much 
notice as to be printed in their transactions ;’ 
and his paper in which the sameness of light- 
ning with electricity was first asserted, was 
laughed at by the connoisseurs. Peter Collin- 
son, however, gave the letters to Cave for the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. Cave, forming a bet- 
ter judgment than the Royal Society had done, 
printed them separately in a pamphlet, for 
which Dr. Fothergill wrote a preface; the 
pamphlet by successive additions swelled to a 
volume in quarto, which went through five 
editions, and, as Franklin observes, ‘ cost Cave 
nothing for copy money.’ ” 
In speaking of Peter Collinson’s connexion 
with John Bartram, Dr. Fothergill said, that 
“that eminent naturalist may almost be said 
to have been created such by my friend’s assist- 
ance.” And William H. Dillingham remarks 
of him, that “ the lovers of nature every where, 
to whom the London merchant pointed him 
out, regarded him with admiration ; the savans 
of Europe anxiously sought his correspond- 
ence; nobles and princes patronized his 
labours, and learned societies conferred upon 
him the highest testimonials of esteem. He 
was not only a man of science, but a man of 
genius. He was also endowed with extraor- 
dinary capacities of body as well as mind, 
enabling him to endure fatigue, encounter dan- 
ger, overcome difficulties, undergo privation, 
and persevere to the end, whatever great ob- 
ject he had in view. Like Newton, in simple 
facts he saw great principles, and traced them 
out with profound interest and untiring assiduity, 
Thus he became a man of great attainments, 
But he was not only a man of science, a man 
of genius, and a man of great capacities—he 
was a man of great virtues. His life is scarce 
more distinguished by his discoveries in the 
secrets of nature, than by his reverence for the 
great Author of those secrets, and love of his 
fellow creatures, for whose enjoyment in com- 
mon with his own, they were in infinite wis- 
dom contrived. His enthusiastic devotion to 
the study of nature’s handiwork did not pre- 
vent his attention to the common business of 
life, the cultivation of his fields, provision for 
his family, building his house ‘ with his own 
hands,’ ‘training up his children in the way 
in which they should go,’ and settling them in 
life. He was prudent, temperate, charitable, 
hospitable, maintaining a strict regard for the 
rights of others, and being scrupulously atten- 
tive to all the proprieties of life, It is among 
the most striking and interesting things to be 
remarked upon the long and cherished inti- 
macy between him and the excellent Peter 
Collinson, that Peter’s early letters abound 
with ofi-repeated and emphatic cautions to his 
friend John, not to allow these delighiful stu- 
dies of nature, equally cherished by them both, 
10 interfere with attention to the duties of life, 
industry in business, economy, and care of his 


private affairs ; and that the result should have| government, Lilburn apprehending that their 
been, while the London merchant, the prudent) aim was to perpetuate the supreme power in 
counsellor, was successful in business for a|their own hands, without redressing the griev- 
lime, amassed a large estate, and to the last/ances of the people, and establishing their 
was highly and universally esteemed for sub-|liberties on a permanent foundation, published 
stantial virtues, fell himself into the enticing}a pamphlet, entitled ‘“England’s Second 
snare against which he had so anxiously|Chains.” This gave such offence, that he 
guarded his friend, leaving an estate greatly | was thrown into prison, as a promoter of sedi- 
dilapidated when he died; while John Bartram|tion and discord, and a prosecution was com- 


held on to the last, with his industries, econo-|menced against him. 
The arrears of|signed by a large number of persons, were 


mies, and care of his estate. 
his claims upon Peter Collinson had accumu- 


Although petitions, 


presented to the parliament to stop the prose- 


lated to an amount which gave great anxiety |cution, he was brought to trial for high trea. 


to the son who succeeded him, and drew out 
the melancholy fact, that his father had felt 
himself obliged, at over seventy years of age, 
afier a life so much devoted to the public, to 
ask a small pension from the king, and that 
it had been denied him.” 

Thus passed the life of this amiable and 
useful man. “ His person was rather short 
than tall ; he had a pleasing and social aspect ; 
was of a temper open and communicative, ca- 
pable of feeling for distress, and ready to re- 
lieve and sympathise. Excepting some attacks 
of the gout, he enjoyed in general, perfect 
health, and great equality of spirits, and had 
arrived at his 75th year; when, being ona 
visit to Lord Petre, for whom he had a singu- 
lar regard, he was seized with an attack, 
which, baffling every attempt to relieve it, 
proved fatal, on the 11th of August, 1768.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Influence of Experience and Reflection. 


Time and experience often exert a powerful 
influence on the dispositions and character of 
men, especially those of warm temperament 
and inflexibility of purpose. Among those 
who joined the Society of Friends at its rise, 
was John Lilburn, afier a course of conflict 
with the different parties who came into power 
at that time, whose acts he deemed unlawful 
and oppressive. He was originally a book- 
binder in London, and taking part with the 
advocates of civil and religious liberty on the 
broadest base, he was accused before the Star 
chamber in 1637, of dispersing seditious pam- 
phlets ; and refusing to answer certain ques- 
tions under oath, which he considered would 
be accusing himself, and which he regarded 
asa violation of the rights of Englishmen, 
guaranteed by Magna Charta, he was con- 
demned to be whipped, pilloried and imprison- 
ed. During the execution of the sentence, he 
harangued the populace against the tyranny 
of the bishops, for which he was ordered to be 
gagged, and to be put in irons, and confined 
with the basest prisoners in the Fleet. In the 
year 1640, he was liberated by order of the 
long Parliament, and recovered damages 
against his arbitrary judges. 

On the breaking out of the war between the 
King and Parliament, he took side with the 
latter, was made a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, and in an engagement, he defeated the 
Earl of Derby on his march through Lanca- 


son after about seven months’ imprisonment, 
on which occasion his intrepid spirit did not 
desert him; but he maintained his principles, 
and defended himself with invincible firmness, 
so that notwithstanding the efforts made to in- 
duce the jury to convict him, he was acquitted, 
and finally regained his liberty. 

When Oliver Cromwell placed himself at 
the head of the government, this zealous advo- 
cate for liberty assailed his usurpation, and 
exposed both orally and with his pen, the 
treachery and tyranny of his proceedings, 
which alarmed and provoked the Protector, 
with the apprehension that his authority might 
be undermined by such bold attacks, so that 
he ordered him into custody, and to be im- 
peached of high treason. At his trial, he 
maintained the same fearless opposition to all 
attempts at invading the people’s rights, assert- 
ing that what he had done was not only no 
high treason, but the government was such 
that no high treason could be committed 
against it; and that it was the duty of all good 
Englishmen to oppose it, as a tyrannical 
usurpation—that he might have attained great 
preferment, if he could have brought himself 
to acquiesce in it; but believing this to be un- 
lawful, his life was to be a sacrifice for his 
honesty ; but he was exempt from fear, be- 
cause he was asserting a good cause.” Afler 
his defence the jury acquitted him, notwith- 
standing the endeavours of the judges to obtain 
a verdict against him. Being cleared by the 
jury, he was entitled to an immediate release, 
but Cromwell, in defence of his own safety, 
kept him in prison through the remainder of 
his government, in violation of his legal rights; 
and during this period he was removed from 
prison to prison, until he was placed in Dover 
Castle, where, it appears, he remained until 
Cromwell’s death. 

Being now secluded from converse with the 
world at large, and removed from the exciting 
scenes with which he had been familiar, his 


prison afforded the opportunity for a calm and - 


serious retrospect of the turmoils and conten- 
tion, in which great part of his life had been 
spent. However he might endeavour to justi- 
fy his resistance of the usurpation of power, 
by which the rights and the liberties of his 
fellowmen were trampled on, he came to see 
that the troubled element in which he had 
lived, kept his mind unsettled, and prevented 
him from entering into that self-examination, 
which was indispensable to a true knowledge 


shire, to join Charles II. in his invasion of|of his own condition, and the work of his soul’s 


England. 
and the independent members of the long par- 


Afier the civil war was terminated, | salvation, 


Luke Howard, a shoemaker residing in this 


liament found themselves in possession of the|town, when W, Caton and J. Siubbs visited 








the Baptist meeting there, was convinced of 
the truth of their testimony, and joined them 
in religious profession. ‘These Friends were 
taken before the magistrates, who ordered that 
none should gntertain them; and they were 
turned out of their lodgings. But L. Howard 
being much affected by their ministry, invited 
them to his house ; and though he did not at 
once fully adopt their views, yet such was his 
love for them, that when the mayor sent four 
constables to his house with an order to deliver 
them up, that they might be carried out of the 
town, he refused to do so, relying on his right 
as a freeman of the corporation, to entertain 
civil persons unmolested. His doors were 
kept shut, and he told them from the shop 
window, that the mayor had no lawful autho- 
rity to have those men haled out of his house, 
there being no hue and cry afier them. They 
stayed some days with their noble host, and 
he became so strengthened by their ministry, 
that he joined with them in profession, and 
gave up his house to be a meeting-place for 
their friends. 

Two men of such independence and firmness 
in the defence of their civil rights, as Joha Lil- 
burn and Luke Howard, if brought together, 
would not be long in forming an acquaintance. 
Their different conversations on religious sub- 
jects, resulted in the partial convincement of J. 
Lilburn of the soundness of Luke’s sentiments, 
and prepared the way for his future adoption 
of Friends’ principles, and his union with the 
Society. The ‘adversity through which he 
had passed, proved to him and his wife, a 
school of profitable instruction; and while it 
contributed to soften his ardent and restless 
spirit, it gave him, through the illuminations 
of Divine Light, a clearer view of himself, 
and of the superior importance of working out 
his own salvation, over all the strifes and tu- 
mults in which he had been involved. Afier 
one of the visits which his wife made to him 
in the castle, she wrote him the following 
pithy admonition: ‘* My dear, retain a sober, 
patient spirit within thee, which I am confident 
thou shalt see, shall be of more force to reco- 
ver thee, than all thy keen metal hath been. | 
hope God is doing a work on thee and me 
too, that shall make us study ourselves more 
than we have done.” 

This counsel was so acceptable to him, that 
repeating it, he answered thus: “ O my dear 
love, | am deeply entered into my part of it; 
the mighty power of God enable thee to get in 
too, and also to go through thine, and effectu- 
ally to go cheerfully and willingly along, hand 
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At the death of Cromwell, Lilburn was dis- 
charged from his prison, which he termed “the 
place of my soul’s delightful and contentful 
abode, where | have really and substantially 
found that which my soul many years hath 
sought diligently afier, and with unsatisfied 
longings thirsted toenjoy.” Before his release 
he drew up a declaration that war was unlaw- 
ful for Christians. He continued steadfast in 
the doctrines of Truth which he had embraced, 
and died in London in the year 1660. 

It is a mercy to the man whose time and 
energies have been absorded in exciting things 
around him, prompted often to action by 
others, to be shut out from the world, and 
thrown upon his own reflections, where through 
Grace, his temper is softened before the intel- 
lectual powers fail, and his rugged spirit is re- 
duced by the power of heavenly love to the 
disposition of a little child. And to those who 
are a little behind in years, it is a beautiful and 
encouraging sight, to see the setting sun of the 
aged believer going down in a serene and 
cloudless sky, his heart filled with love to all 
men, and anchored in Christ by that sure and 
holy hope, which entereth within the veil. To 
the soldier in the Lamb’s army who has en- 
dured hardness and much suffering in many 
battles under his invincible Captain, it must be 
very desirable to be permitted to rest from 
much open engagement with opposing spirits 
and principles, and to be seen conquering 
through the manifest evidence that the Spirit 
which “takes its kingdom by entreaty, and 
keeps it in lowliness of mind,” is taking the 
entire possession of his soul, and more and 
more leavening the whole man into its hea- 
venly nature. The dear young people need 
such examples before them. They have long 
heard much said of sound doctrines, and now 
they want to see more consistent practice, and 
the fruits of the pure principles we contend 
for, exemplified in the heavenly men and wo- 
men, who have gained the victory over them- 
selves, and whose eye is steadily directed to 
the eternal recompense of reward. 





ing any estimate of shingles and laths. This 
is the product of one State. New York and 
Western Pennsylvania are also large manu- 
facturers of lumber. In the Western States, 
vast quantities of timber trees are annually 
destroyed in the process of preparing land for 
cultivation. On the banks of the Mississippi 
it is cut down for steamboat wood, and the ash 
and cypress of the swamps are floated out for 
fuel and plantation use. On the coast, for 
one hundred and fifty miles above New Or- 
leans, the planters either purchase the trees in 
rafts or coal boats. 

In the region of the yellow pine, extending 
through North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama, the manufacture of tur- 
pentine is rapidly increasing, and with it, the 
consequent destruction of the forests. The 
‘pine barrens,” so graphically described by 
Bartram a century ago, are rapidly passing 
away. The Altamaha furnishes.the spars for 
the French Navy. Lands worth twenty-five 
cents an acre, now command from two to five 
dollars. All this hastens the destruction of 
the forests. The evil will not be in our day, 
but it is sure to come. And strange as it may 
seem to us, the time is not distant, when Ame- 
rica will be as destitute of forests as the High- 
lands of Scotland. 
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The Leading Staples of the United States. 
—The census of 1850, gives the amount of 
Indian corn raised in the country at 22,651,- 
912,500 pounds, valued at $125,843,000 ; of 
hay, 20,596,216,000 pounds, valued at $102,- 
481,000; of wheat, 5,089,396,200 pounds, 
valued at $67,858,861 ; of cotton, 700,479,275 
pounds, valued at $62,239,462. 





Germans.—The number of Germans in the 
United States is very large. Nine-tenths of 
them are in the free States. 

Missouri is the only slave State in which 
they have settled in any considerable number. 
Many years ago when the Mississippi Valley 
was reached most readily by the way of New 
Orleans, and the great North-west was compa- 
ratively but little settled or known, Mr, Che- 
teau, who was a large landed proprietor, offer- 
ed to sell to Germans, land in and around St. 
Louis at a very low price, which set the tide 
of German immigration in that direction. But 
since the North-west has been opened, almost 
the entire emigration from Europe seek their 
home by the northern route. 

Over 183,000 Germans are settled in Wis- 
consin, embracing about one-third of the popu- 
lation of the State. That State for a few 
years past has been regarded by the German 
emigrants as above all others the most desira- 
ble. In Illinois there are about 90,000 Ger- 
mans, many of whom are found in the coun- 
ties of Stephenson, Madison, and St. Clair. In 
Missouri there are about 200,000. A very 
large proportion of the population of Michigan 
is German. A large proportion of Germans 
in the States of Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri, 
are from Pennsylvania, which has a large 
German population. Several of the principal 
cities have a German population as follows: 
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It seems scarcely possible for us of the pre- 
sent generation, to conceive of the period when 
the covatry shall be stripped of its forests. 
But such is the waste and imprudence of our 
people, that the period is not remote when 
timber will become scarce. As early as the 
administration of Washington, John Jay wrote 
to him: “ There is some reason to apprehend 
in hand with me. I am sorry thou art so/that masts and ship timber will, as cultivation 
straitly put to it for money ; but to live upon| advances, become scarce, unless some mea- 
God by faith, in the depth of straits, is the] sures be taken to prevent their waste, or pro- 
lively condition of a Christian.—And for my | vide for the preservation of a sufficient fund of 
liberty, about which thou weariest and spendest | both.” Some idea may be formed of the 
thyself, | can say that in my present temper of | rapid destruction of the white pine, by a few 
spirit, | am ready with Peter to say, it is good| facts, In 1843, there were at Bangor, at one 
being here. For here in Dover Castle, through | time, 14,000,000 feet of lumber, worth $200,- 
the loving-kindness of God, I have met with|000. Bangor is the largest lumber port in the 
&@ more clear, plain and evident knowledge of| world. It ships off annually, of the various 
God, and myself, and his gracious outgoings | kinds of lumber, the value of $1,500,000 to 
to my soul, than ever I had in all my lifetime. | $2,000,000 ; and the rest of the State about 
And now, submissively and heartily | can say,|as much more. ‘There are 1500 saw-mills in 
the will of my heavenly Father be done in| operation, which manufacture 300,000,000 
d me, by me and for me.” feet of plank, boards and timber, without mak- 
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New York city, 100,000; Buffalo, 25,000 ; 
Cleveland, 7000; Milwaukie, 10,000; Chi- 
cago, 9000; St. Louis, 30,000; Cincinnati, 
40,000. 

The Germans have in the United States 
about 225 weekly newspapers ; also between 
80 and 90 dailies. Of these, four are in New 
York, three in Buffalo, three in Milwaukie, 
one in Chicago, and four in Cincinnati. 
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Snakes.—Recently, a labourer trimming 
trees on the banks of Neponset river, Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts, saw a snake concealing 
itself in a heap of stones imbedded in grass. 
Soon after he saw another disappear at the 
same point; his curiosity was aroused ; he 
commenced digging, and dug out of a space 
44 feet in diameter and 14 feet in depth, 211 
snakes, ranging from 4 to 15 inches in length, 
and embracing all the different species com- 
mon to the vicinity, except the rattlesnake. 
When found, most of them were torpid, but 
soon gave evidence of locomotive power. 
Sometimes they were found singly, and some- 
times in bunches of half a dozen. The black, 
green, striped, and brown, and the adder, were 
found in the most affectionate embrace. The 
Boston Journal is responsible for the above. 
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Submission to Circumstances.—Dr. John- 
son used to say, that a habit of looking on the 
best side of every event, is better than a thou- 
sand pounds a year, Bishop Hall quaintly 
remarks, “For every bad there might bea 
worse; and when a man breaks his leg, let 
him be thankful it was not his neck.” When 
Fenelon’s library was once on fire, ‘God be 
praised !” he exclaimed, “that it is not the 
dwelling of some poor man!” It has been 
beautifully said, that the wild bird, yet untam- 
ed, and unaccustomed to confinement, beats 
itself almost to death against the wires of its 
cage, while the tame prisoner quietly acqui- 
esces, and relieves its solilude by a song. An 
apt illustration of the soothing influences of 
submission. 

—_——— 


The Cheese Trade.—During the year 1850 
it appears there were produced in the United 
States, one hundred and thirteen millions of 
pounds of cheese; and this enormous product 
was nearly all required to meet the demand for 
home consumption—the total export amounting 
to less than nine millions of pounds. By far 
the largest part of the whole comes from the 
States of New York and Ohio—the former 
producing over forty-nine millions, and the 
Jatter over twenty-one millions of pounds. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Illinois, follow 
next amongst the largest producers. Of the 
other States, none produce a million of pounds. 
The quantity produced in the Southera States 
is very small, in proportion to their population 
and territorial extent. 


Fruit.—The southern Ohio and Indiana 
papers report that most of the fruit—cherries 
peaches, apples, and pears, which had escaped 
the extreme cold of the past winter have been 
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destroyed by the late frosts. The Brookville 
(Indiana) Advertiser says the loss is incalcu- 
lable, and the present impression is that $500,- 
000, or fifteen years of constant horticultural 
application will not bring back our orchards 
to what they were last summer, 


en 


Patrick Henry used to say that a reserved 
haughtiness is a sure indication of a weak 
mind. Were he alive now, and of the same 
opinion, he would be astonished at the number 
of weak-minded people. 
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We commence in our paper this week an 
article on “ The Early Quakers and Quaker- 
ism,” taken from the Westminster Review, 
It appears in that quarterly as an “ Indepen- 
dent Contribution;” and the Editors say, 
“‘ Under the above title a limited portion of the 
Westminster Review will occasionally be set 
apart for the reception of able articles, which, 
though harmonizing with the general spirit 
and aims of the work, may contain opinions 
at variance with the particular ideas or mea- 
sures it will advocate. The object of the 
Editors in introducing this new department, is 
to facilitate the expression of opinion by men 
of high mental power and culture, who, while 
they are zealous friends of freedom and pro- 
gress, yet differ widely on special points of 
great practical concern, both from the Editors 
and from each other.” 

The article thus introduced does not disap- 
point the expectations excited by this high, 
though indirect praise. ‘There are some points 
on which we too differ widely from the writer, 
but being unwilling to injure by mutilation an 
essay of uncommon force and ability, and 
marked by an unusually just appreciation of 
those parts of the Quaker doctrine and cha- 
racler most commonly and most injuriously 
misunderstood, we shall insert the whole article 
as it stands in the Review. The writer has eyi- 
dently possessed opportunities of becoming 
well acquainted with the genius and spirit of 
our institutions, and is probably one of those 
“ birthright members” whom the love of fame 
and distinction has seduced from obedience to 
that Truth which his heart approved, and to 
which his understanding bowed. 

While we wholly disapprove, we do not re- 
gard as worth minding, the tone of levity which 
the writer occasionally uses in speaking of our 
early Friends; nor do we think all his con- 
structions of their doctrines and practices are 
to be implicitly received. Still less do we 
agree with him respecting the causes of de- 
cline in the Society, as expressed in the con- 
clusion of the article, and to which we shall 
again advert, But we cannot pass by in 
silence, the quotation with which the writer 
begins: “ Talk about barking a Quaker!” 

The thin rind of forms which encircles 
him, has no strength in it long to support 
a plausible profession, or to couceal decay, 
afier the sap has ceased to circulate within. 





It is the thick bark of forms and ceremo- 
nies, the growth of ages of corrupted Chris- 
tianity, that enables men trusting in their 
vicarious efficacy, to maintain a great pro- 
fession of religion, when the heart is hollow 
of all good within, and filled with sensuality 
and pride, and selfishness and vanity. And 
it is owing to this inability of the Quaker in- 
stitutions to maintain themselves in their 
vigour, afier the soul-compelling power of 
religion has abandoned their citadel, that they 
have always felt so disastrously the influence ~ 
of the genial gales of worldly prosperity, and 
the seductions of popular applause. ‘These—~ 
the temptations common to the whole race— 


temptations against which the great warfare’ ~ 


of religion, that life of God in the soul of man, © 


is ever to be waged ; it is these which, wher- 


ever they prevail, dim the light of our princi- 7 


ples, and bring us down from our high profes- ~~ 


sion, to a compromise with the practices and’ 
maxims of the world, sure to end in spiritual ™ 


paralysis and death. 5 


And is it any marvel that such periods are ™ 


not the times for showing forth the ancient fire ~ 


and enthusiasm which distinguished our fore- 
fathers, that the vital forces should then rally 7 


as it were, to the heart, in order to maintain 7 


life there, in these times of weakness and de- 
sertion of good? These alternations of growth ~ 
and decay, of vigour and weakness, are inhe- 
rent in the nature of man and society ; and the 
duties devolving upon those who, amidst pre- 
vailing indifference or -apostacy, feel called 
upon to maintain the ancient landmarks, and 
rebuild the decaying walls, will be performed 
in the severe and subdued spirit inspired by 
the depressing circumstances around them. 


Yet let them not despair, nor let those who ~ 


are looking on without, suppose that all is lost, 
and the Society is soon to perish. Amidst this 
very decay are sown the seeds of regeneration. 
If its doctrines and testimonies are, as with 
our whole heart we believe, the true and sim- 
ple exposition of the teachings of our Saviour, 
the Society of Friends can never perish, but 
will regain its strength, and yet again shine 


forth in its ancient brightness. ‘ 


The stated annual meeting of “The Instis 
tute for Coloured Youth,” will be held on 
Third-day, the 25th inst., at 3 o’clock, Pr. mas 
at the committee-room, on Mulberry street. 

M. C, Corn, Secretary. 

Fifth month, 1852, 


Marriep, at Friends’ meeting-house, North Si 
street, on Third-day, the 6th of Fourth month, Exisan 
Kester, of Montgomery county, Pa., and Susanna 
Wooxmas, of Philadelphia. 


» at Friends’ meeting, Trenton, N. J., on 
Fifth-day, the 6th inst., Wittiam C, Ivins, to Exizad 
BETH, daughter of Peter Decou, both of Mercer coun- 
ty, Pa. 


ee Or CO 
Diep, at her residence, in Solebury, on the 15th ofy 
Third month, Janz Macit1, a beloved member of Sole- 


bury Preparative and Buckingham Monthly Meeting, | 
in the 79th year of her age. 
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